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NOTES. 


The Dayspring for June contains the greeting 
of Mr. Spaulding, the new editor. It is a floral 
number and contains appropriate contributions 


from Mr. Gannett, Elizabeth P. Channing and. 


others. It also contains an appreciative notice of 
the “ Year of Miracle.” 


A correspondent whose opinion is valued highly 
by our readers, says of the Conference number of 
Unrry, “It undoubtedly is the best exposition of a 
working church I ever saw. The numbers of men 
and dollars dealt with were not large, but it must 
make every one feel that each man and each dollar 
counted and had a great deal to do. When we 
consider the details included, we realize that such 


work is never paid for at cash rates-—indeed it has 
no cash ra 


Joseph Foster, a London authority on the lineage 
of “Noble and Gentle Families,” advertises that 


he will make ip pediballaeas searches for royal descent 
to any one on receipt of five guineas, and for a 
minimum of fifteen pounds he will publish such 
a pedigree, if found, in extenso. Were such a 
relationship existing between us and most of the 
royal heads of Great Britain, we would prefer to 
pay Mr. Foster fifteen pounds for the suppression 
of the damaging information. One cannot be re- 
sponsible for his ancestors, but he ought not volun- 


tarily to pass down to posterity unwholesome and 
impure names. 


— 


Of the many friends of Unrry who seek rest and 
renewal across the water, none go accompanied 
with heartier wishes than dg our friends D. L. 
Shorey and Joseph Shippen of this city. After 
much hard labor in their profession as lawyers, 
which has never forbidden them from taking active 
interest in the cause of Western Unitarianism, they 
took passage on the 21st ult., in the Celtic of the 
White Star line. Mr. Shippen was accompanied 
by his son, Joseph Shippen, Jr. Mr. Shorey goes 
to join his family, who have been abroad for the 
last two years. The party expect to return early in 
September in time for the Treasurer of the W. U. 


©. to receive the early autumn contributions of the 
churches. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers to the very thoughtful paper by Mr. 
Learned on “Children’s Literature,” read before 
the meeting of the Western Unitarian Sunday- 
school Society last May, the first portion of which 
we publish in this number. We hope to be able to 
announce in the next issue that some friends deem 
it of sufficient value to make it possible to use the 
type and putit into permanent form as a Unity 
Leafiet. About fifteen or twenty dollars will do it. 
“What to read” is one of the most weighty ques-- 
tions of the day; it is a question most intimately 
connected with good morals as well as high culture. 


Every wise word on this matter ought to be widely 
circulated. 


A recent Religio- Philosophical Journal represents 
Henry Ward Beecher as the champion straddler of 
| America, accuses him of habitually riding at least 
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two horses and being on two or more sides of every 

possible question. A Chicago illustrated paper | 
pictures Professor Swing as a most daring trapeze 

performer, swinging high above weathereock and 
steeple of all the neighboring churches whether 
orthodox or liberal. 
phantine tread” will of course soon be pictured as | 
Jumbo and Talmage will be the clown. The gentle- | 
men of the press will soon have the clergy organ- 

ized into a regular circus. will be a tight-rope 

dancer; will be the great balancer, the ists 

will furnish the happy family of monkeys, etc., ete. 

Alas for:the departed reverence for the clergy! 

D. N. Uz 


Joseph Cook with his “ele- | 


The quiet and restful air of Meadville was made 
merry by the ringing of marriage bells, in which 
our readers are interested: H. P. Kidder, Esq., of 
Boston, the President - of the American Unitarian 
Association, the benevolent banker whose name is 
associated with all noble enterprises that find a 
constituency in Boston, was married on the 21st of 
June to Miss Elizabeth Huidekoper, a lady who 
worthily represents the ancestral families of Huide- 
koper and Shippen. 

Rey. A. A. Livermore, the honored President of 
the Meadville Theological School, was married on 
June 18th to Mrs. Mary Moore of Divinity Hall. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kidder have sailed to Europe on their 
wedding trip. Mr. and Mrs. Livermore will spend 
the summer with friends in New England. 
the fullness of life which they merit be theirs. In. 
common with countless friends we join in congratu- 
lations. | 


The Critic does some good theological work in a 
literary notice of “Sam Hobart,” a biography of a. 
Baptist engineer written by Dr. Fulton, from which 
we make the following extract: 


We have not the slightest objection to an engineer being a Baptist; 
but the inference to be drawn, that the best way for an engineer to in- 
sure the safety of his trainis to close his eyes just before going round 
a dangerous curve and breathe a short prayer, is morbid, unhealthful, 
and pernicious. The author tells us in all seriousness, and with all 
admiration, of an engineer who had an open Bible on a bracket before 
him, from which he was accustomed to read and commit to memory 
while running his train, and who ascribed the success with which he 
averted a terrible catastrophe to the fact that at the moment of discov- 
ering himself on the brink of a fearful chasm, his eyes were on the 
passage in the Bible, ‘‘ I will never leave thee nor forsake thee!’ We 
confess that, for ourselves, if we knew of such an engineer on a loco- 
motive, we should take another train; not because we object to his 
reading the Bible, but because we object to his reading anything while 
on duty. * * * * Dr. Fulton tells us that after his conversion Sam 
Hobart became a “‘ lion for Christ’? as he had previously been a “ lion 
for Satan; in point of fact, the man is shown to have been just as good 
and faithful an engineer, just as honest and faithful and affectionate a 


May | 


strength and a delight to him personally, no one can rejoice in it more 
thoroughly than we; but to account for his goodness, his helpfulness, 
and his happiness by his Baptist creed is to‘give credit to a doctrine at 
the expense of the dignity of human nature. 


The editor of the Christian Register, in trying 


_to discover his way to Framingham was disappointed 
'in finding upon a welcome guide-board instead of 


the desired information, the following: 


If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God has raised him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved. 


His disappointment was probably as great as 
that of a ministerial friend who shall remain name- 
less, who upon asking at a Glasgow book-store last 
summer for a guide book, was offered a New Testa- 
ment. Perhaps there was something in the spirit 
in which this proffer was received to encourage the 
bookseller to tender to the two Unitarian ministers 
incog. the following: 


TICKET 


FOR 


— |} 
—_————— 


HEAVEN. 


A Safe Journey Guaranteed. 


Issued subject to directions given on other side. 


‘*Now is the accepted time.” 
("MOT BATUS JO AVP OT} Sf AON ,, 


[OVER] 


On the other side were certain familiar Bible 
texts with certain precautions as to taking the right 


train. 


There is a growing amount of missionary labor 
in the interest of liberal thought being done year by 
year on college platforms on graduation day. Col- 
lege students are hopefully radical. The best of 
them are in the prophetic mood and every class 
offers its one or two Unitarian sermons. Of the 
several such that have already found our table the 
most sterling and manly, perhaps, is the master’s 
oration given at the commencement exercises of the 
Kansas university at Lawrence, by Professor Car- 
ruth. His subject was “Shall it be the Deluge?” 
It was a most vigorous and timely discussion of 
some of the most pressing social problems of the 
day. The following is but a sample. 


If the terrors of a future hell have ceased to be vivid and real enough 
to frighten them away from sin and injustice in the body, let us show 
them that wrong will bring about in time on our native soil a hell, 
compared with which the horrors of the pit with its never-dying flames 
are but summer dreams of pleasure. There used to be an impression 


husband, before as after, and-one’s conception of a “‘lion for Satan” be- 
comes indistinct. If the man’s religious belief was a comfort and a 


quite widespread that there is a God in the United States as well as in 
Israel, and that He runs things; but, though admitting that He may 
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still be here, the belief is gaining ground that He has ceased to run : which sin and cruelty abound; and so it is not diffi- 


things, at least in the economic world, and that Gould and Vanderbilt, 
and a few others have obtained the controlling interest. 

We are too apt to think that things are right because they exist, to 
forget that injustice is temporary, and to ignore the evidence of 
history. But, if blinded to their own interests, and deaf to the appeals 
of the oppressed for justice, the well-to-do classes of our country cling 
to the unfair advantages of their position, then a day will come when 
the offspring of these poor, grown poorer, in the hopeless misery into 
which they have been forced, will take revenge with interest upon the 
descendants of these well-to-do people, grown wealthier at their ex_ 
pense, for the degradation and sufferipg and woe of generations. If 
you talk too much in this strain, if you show too earnest a sympathy 
for the wrongs of a laborer, they will try to hiss you off the stage with 
the cry of “* demagogue; ” but I tell you, God44ves good, honest dema- 
gogues—the country needs them. 


** They are all slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves 
In the right with two and three.) 


——— -_— — ——— — 


“THE DOOM OF THE MAJORITY.” 


Pror. Swinc has recently given his people the 
gist of Mr. Barrows’ new book, “The Doom of the 
Majority,” in a sermon with the same title. Itisa 
noble sermon, expressed in moderate and beautiful 
language. The high ground is taken that if even 
something in the Bible should seem to teach the 
eternal sinfulness and misery of the majority of the 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


cult to go a step farther and say that in the next 
life He will do a great deal worse. We are not 
professing to give his exact language and would 
confess that this last conclusion is not quite so clear 
in the Doctor’s sermon as in our statement, but it is 
there all the same “for substance of doctrine” as 
the preachers say. Reasoning from present evil 
to eternal evil may be logical as some men count 
logic, but it fails to carry the heart, and most of us 


in the present generation side with Whittier, saying: 
“The wrong that pains my soul below, 
I dare not throne above. 
I know not of His hate, I know 
His goodness, and His love.”’ 


D. N. U.z 


THE INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY EXPOSI- 
TION. 


On the twenty-third ult. the Railway Exposition, 
which oceupied all of the Exposition Building and 
a large part of Lake Park in this city, came to a 
close. It was in every way a notable success, a 


wonderfully suggestive exhibit. One the educational 


and economic value of which it is not easy to over- 
estimate. For six weeks the various railroad sys- 
tems that center in this city, daily poured their 


human family we should reject the doctrine and ask | thousands of men, women and children, gathered 
the pretended verses to go away and wash them-|from the farms and villages of the West, into this 


selves clean of such horrible interpretation and 
come again with a better message if they would 
have us think them words of God. ; 
An earnest reply to this broad sermon has been 
made by Dr. Henson of the First Baptist Church. 
It is an able re-statement of the reasons that have 
satisfied many generations of men that the doctrine 
of eternal punishment must be accepted as a part. 
of the Christian religion. Dr. Henson makes no 
attempt to decorate the doctrine with any flowers of 
rhetoric, indeed, he as good as confesses that he 
would gladly be rid of it if he could, but he re- 
morselessly exhibits and shakes the well-polished 
chain of logic that binds this doctrine, as he thinks, 
to Christianity and to Natural Religion also. He 
confesses that his natural reas{n would lead him to 
say that it is not consistentWwith God’s goodness 
and mercy that even one hunian being should suffer 
everlastingly. But it will not do to trust this rea- 
son. For when we look at the world as it is with 
all its pain and sorrow the same natural reason 
would say: a good God could not have produced 
such a world. But here it is, and here are we, and 
we must believe that He has produced a world in 


Exposition Building. And not one of them went 
back home just the same being that he was when he 


came. Something had happened in his intellectual 
life. The great world had touched him with a new 


but lasting impression. In this exposition the in- 
dustries of life received a new glorification. The 
honored man was he who had the most dexterous 
fingers. The heroes of the exhibit were the pioneers 
who first learned to guide the locomotive, to drive 
the steam horse. The greasy mechanic, for a few 
weeks at least, became the gracious mechanic. 
This will tell favorably for morals. A skilled hand 
even more than a trained brain is the antidote for 
the wickedness of to-day. Not more colleges to 
teach boys and girls to conjugate Greek verbs, but 
more: Manual Training Schools to teach them how 
to make an axe helve or a good loaf of bread is the 
greatest demand in the educational system of the 
present time. And we hope that this Exposition 
has done something toward encouraging the busi- — 
ness men of this city in their purpose of establish- 
ing at least one such school in Chicago. | 
The Exposition was a most interesting object- 
lesson exemplifying the law of evolution. It was 
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rich in illustrations of progress. It was a long for it is so well understood among us that Dr. Put- 
way from George Stephenson’s ‘‘ Locomotion No. eg nam carries his own indigo bag and that it stains 
to the ponderous “No. 64” with its four drive every water that comes in contact with it. They 
wheels and piston stroke of thirty inches; from | will take these later utterances of his for just what 
Paul Revere’s famed lantern to the incandescent | they are worth. But we shall be very sorry if our 
light of Edison. Neither was there evidence in| English brethren take Mr. Putnam’s estimate of 
this exhibition that either nature or human nature American Unitarianism, past or present, as either 
had exhausted themselves in a Pullman sleeper or | just or truthful. We do not mean to cast any 
Corlisss engine. The trend of this exhibit was also personal reflections upon the character of Dr. Put- 
toward the humanities. Witness devices to reduce | nam. He means to tell the truth, but a deep- 
if not to utterly remove the atrocities of live-stock seated and long-continued habit of finding fault, 
transportation, the life-saving appliances to railroad coupled with, probably, a constitutional incapacity 
travel, the protection of the brakemen, thousands to feel and enjoy the prophetic forces of a growing 
of whom are annually crushed between freight | and an advancing cause, render him incompetent to 
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cars. justly interpret the facts in question. It is useless 
But to the thoughtful student the exhibition was for us in these columns to examine his charges 
not without ominous hints. The mighty tyranny of. one by one and to arraign his statements in detail. 
monopolies, the selfish scramble for wealth that so_ ‘Few of our English friends will see this article, 
threatens the sanity \of the soul, the danger that! but we do beg of our English exchanges to be just 
: 3 the impersonality of a machine will overlay and | enough to American Unitarianism to say to their 
obliterate the individuality of the man, were empha- ‘constituencies that Dr. Putnam can not be consid- 
. 3 sized by the exhibit. Thus did it bring to the front ered on this side of the water as a representa - 
some of the great religious problems of the nine-|tive man. His voice is rarely heard at our con- 
teenth~ century, compared with which the husky ventions, and he is seldom found in our council 
‘St | dogmas concerning trinities, sacraments, ete., sink| chambers. The faults he complains of in others, 
into insignificance. All such exhibits make the real | “critical preaching and fault-finding moods,” may, 
problems of religion more clear. We are in for it. after all, find their best exemplifications in his own. 
It is yet to be decided whether all this ingenuity in| When one grows narrow “ for ‘Jesus’ sake,” pugna- 
brass and iron, this netting of our land with rail-| cious for ‘“ Bible Truths,’-and dogmatic in his de- 
roads, and weaving it with wires, is for our salvation,| mands for rites and ceremonies, he may not be 
or for our damnation. The only way out of this | doing so much for Christ, Bible and God after all. 
restless fever and consuming appetite is through it. | Who has not been compelled to listen to many a 
In this struggle for the mastership of matter we | godless sermon about God, Christless pleas for the 
hope will be developed the strength that will enable | spirit of Christ, uninspired arguments for inspira- - 
man to use it from the upper side. Let this work|tion, and unnatural proofs of the supernatural, 
of saving life go on, for so will come the time and | and in listening to such has been made to feel that 
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i the disposition to make life worth saving. such preachers miss the things they look for. \We 

4 do not say that this is the character of Dr. Pat 

A BLUE REPRESENTATIVE! nam’s preaching, but we do know that there is that 
y in his present attitude that has been aptly charac- 


Dr. A. P. Putnam of Brooklyn is in England, | terized by a conservative brother as “frozen mo- 
and has recently been setting himself up as a self-| lasses.” It is a chilled sweetness. We would not 
appointed interpreter of American Unitarianism. | have our English brethren think that there is not 
In an address made at a special meeting of Unita-|in America a class of Unitarians that is justly 
rian clergymen he indulged in a most doleful jere-| represented by Dr. Putnam; men and women who 
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;< miad over the tendencies of things. The editor of|are alarmed at the growth of thought which this 
Zé : the Christian Life deems the address of so much | nineteenth century brings; reactionary spirits who 
A : importance that he sends a copy of his paper con-| deplore the departure of the “good old days” 

‘ae taining it to every Unitarian minister jrthe Unjted | when immortality was established by a miracle, and 


States, as well as to all the Unit ministers of |the trinity was demolished by a text. There are 
the kingdom. We have no_fear any misunder- those who think more of Channing’s word than his 
standing of the situation by our American brethren, | method, and care more for Channing’s half-formed 
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and ever-growing theology than for Channing’s 
spirit. But there are other men, East and 
West, that are giving of their means afd strength 
to the spread of a Unitarianism as devout, 
tender, helpful and spiritual, to say the least, as 
anything that has gone before under that name. 
The six or seven men whom the American Unitarian 
Association helps to sustain at our Western Univers- 
ity towns are men who are not afraid of science, 
who believe in evolution, who find a fund of inspi- 
ration and of meaning in the study of compara- 
tive religions, and who labor hard and successfully 
to give to the young men and women of our col- 
leges humanitarian ideas of Jesus, and rational 
views of the Bible. In connection with these men 
and the Association that stands back of them, the 
various Unitarian conferences, East and West, are 
laboring for a Unitarianism that is not a “waning, 
dying cause.” These Unitarian ministers of America 
are not going to retrace but to progress; their 
tendencies have been caricatured, not characterized, 
by Dr. Putnam. Not behind, but before us lies their 
Eden. All just views of Jesus, all helpful esti- 
mates of the Bible, God and immortality are earn. 
estly sought after in this advanced movement. Our 
word is ForwaRD. We hope that Dr. Putnam’s stay 
abroad will do something towards improving his 
digestion, resting his nerves, and making more 
healthful the action of his liver, that he may come 
back to us with a brighter faith in the living spirit 
of God that reveals itself in the tides of the 
thought of to-day. May he havea kindlier heart 
toward his brethren who, notwithstanding his pro- 
testations to the contrary, are doing their best to 
say yea, yea, not nay, nay, in their pulpits, Sunday 
after Sunday. ; 


How To BE CONFIDENTIAL.—Over matters on which 
women prattle innocently together like children, men 
philosophize in the third person. Open the inner doors of 
your heart and experience, and your friend grows silent; 
but sink your personality in abstractions, and he will dis- 
cover your need, and cheer without wounding. In our 
strong need of each other we open the door wide to woman, 
unbandage our wounds, and cry “ Give!” for we know her 
tenderest of nurses if not wisest of physicians. But to our 
friend, with whom we sit before the fire over our pipes, we 
put on our best robes, though we be beggars, and ask alms 
for humanity. Playing this little farce together, which we 
both so well understand, how many hurts are soothed with- 
out once being named!—Arthur S. Hardy. 


The Independent quotes an eastern college paper as say- 
ing that Plautus’ meaning is unmistakable in the expres- 
sion “ Jlle quem dudum dixeram.” 


GSontributed Articles. 


TO THE EDITOR OF UNITY. 


You ask fora poem: . 
Go to! 

Must a man grind a song-mill 
For you? 

Or squeeze like a sponge, 
Till through 

The pores of his noddle 
A few 

Sad drops of rhymes ooze 
To view? 
Pooh! pooh! 


I'd have you, good sir, 
To know 

A poem is never 
Made so. 

Song-blossems take time 
To blow. 

If you don’t believe it, 
Why, go 

And make one yourself, 
You know. 
Oh! Oh! 


eo 
| We restrain ourselves. We will not impale this bold man by pub- 
lishing his name. But his production we hold up to public scorn.—-Ep. | 


IN MEMORIAM: 
CHARLES. TIMOTHY BROOKS. : 


Cc. W. W. 


The recent death of Rey. Charles T. Brooks of 
Newport, R. L, removes from the ranks of the 
Unitarian ministry, as well as from the fellowship 
of American letters, one of its most eminent and 
and saintly representatives. Born in Salem, Mass., 
on the 20th of June, 1813, Mr. Brooks graduated 
at Harvard College in 1832. His singular purity 
of mind and heart and gentle disposition made 
him a universal favorite among his classmates, 
among whom may be mentioned George Ticknor 
Curtis, the eminent lawyer, John 8, Dwight, of 
musical fame and once a Unitarian minister, Rev. 
Drs. Henry W. Bellows and Samuel Osgood, and 
Hon. Stephen Salisbury, while among his college 
friends and intimates were Charles Sumner, John 
Lothrop Motley, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
Rev. Dr. Morrison. He was the soul of the annual 
class reunions, where his amiable presence and 
graceful muse cast a ray of genial sunshine over the 
feast. if | 

The transparent purity and devoutness of his 
nature and refined literary tastes which had dis- 
tinguished him at college determined also his choice 
of the ministerial profession. He spent three 
years in the Cambridge Divinity school, where his 
fellow-students were Drs. James Freeman Clarke, 
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George W. Briggs. Wm. J. Eliot, C. A. Bartol,| poems, historical treatises, drolleries, children’s 
Rufus P. Stebbins, the late Theodore Parker and| books, translations of the master pieces of German 
Dr. Edmund H. Sears, men whose names are rl ey French literature, innumerable fugitive pieces 


- > :/ . 


1p known in theological and literary circles at home| in prose and rhyme, newspaper articles, a large pri- 
| and abroad. In 1836 he accepted a call to the | rate correspondence, etc., ete,, flowed from him in 
i: pastorate of the then recently formed Unitarian | | an uninterrupted stream. When it is remembered 
a parish in Newport, which he filled for thirty-six | that he was of slender frame and always in preca- 
ie years. Dr. Wm. Ellery Channing, whose friend-| rious health, compelled to seek restoration in long 


ship he enjoyed during those early years, and of | journeys South, in Europe and even in India, for a 


' whom he wrote an appreciative and eloquent me-|season entirely blind, and of late years working 
1 moir, gave the charge at his ordination. Since that} with the impaired sight of one eye, and that ne: rly 
i) | day his ministry and daily walk have been house. | all this literary labor was performed during the in- 
a? &. hold words to the people of that city, and it is the | tervals of sermon writing and pastoral duty, we shall 
_ simple truth to say that no man has ever lived in| find new reason for our admiration and esteem. It 
h Newport who was so universally esteemed and loved | is as a translator from the German that Mr. Brooks 
or is more sincerely mourned. This was due tothe) is most widely known. His scholarship in this lan- 


childlike, unselfish character of our friend, and the | guage was extensive and accurate, and his faculty 
almost unclouded cheerfulness of his disposition for rendering into English the most subtle and dif- 
and discourse, which was irradiated at all times with | ficult turns of the original idiom was remarkably 
a delightful and kindly wit. The same sweetness| happy. He never seemed so congenially employed 
and light he carried with him into the pulpit. Hold-| as when wrestling with the intricacies of a Jean 
ing pronounced views, widely at variance with those Paul Richter or a Rueckert, His rhymed version 
of most of his fellows, his preaching was singularly of Goethe’s “ Faust” and his translations of Jean 
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i. 4 free from a partisan or polemical spirit. He ‘sought. Paul's * Titan,” ‘‘ Hesperus” and other of his nov- 
. to persuade rather than to subdue his hearers, and els, Kortum’s “Jobsiad,’” Scheffer’s ‘ Layman’s 
a to the graces of poetic insight and a refined literar y | Breviary,” Auerbach’s “Tales,” Rueckert’s “ Wis 
2 discourse added the inspiring illustration of his|}dom of the Brahmin,” and numberless- single 


own unspotted, generous and earnest life. He never | | poems from various authors are masterpieces “of 
forgot that while on the surface of things believers | German- English literature. Other works of his 
ae a might be widely apart, even as mountain peaks are | are now in press. 

| isolated from each other, yet deeper down they; Asa poet, rarely gifted by nature with a facile 
‘S| were united and one in the underlying and primeval and eloquent muse “Mr. Brooks was widely known 
| granite of the religious nature. - throughout the country. ‘He was not one of the 


3 It is not easy to speak with adequate apprecia-. few brightest stars in the galaxy of American 
) tion of the personal character of Mr. Brooks. If singers, but shining with a mild and steadfast ray 
# he had any positive faults they were unknown to became from choice as well as nature the poet of 
2 - those about him. His innocence, simplicity, guile- home life, adorning and uplifting the common tra- 


lessness, joyousness and tender trust in God_ ditions and daily experiences of his friends, both 


} ; sprung not from ignorance of the world and its| sad and glad, with the wealth of his imagination, 
; ; temptations, for he was a man richly cultured, | the lyric sweetness and tenderness of his verse. 
if much travelled, and sorely tried. They were the! Hardly a prominent occasion in the civic life of 
if outcome of an earnest, aspiring, self-mastering and| Newport, a hallowed historic association or a 
is religious life. His industry, self-denial and zeal in| charm in its landscape, which his graceful and 
é his chosen vocation were only equalled by his hu-| melodious verse has not commemorated. 
if mility, patience, unselfishness and generosity. His) or the past nine years Mr. Brooks has lived a 
a 4 numberless benefactions to the sorrowing, the sick life of busy leisure, withdrawn from pulpit duty, 
| and the needy secured him the grateful love of his| and the idolized center of a beautiful home. His 
fellows. . . . marriage was extremely happy and in his wife he 
It seemed impossible for him to say no to any) secured a true helpmeet and that practical element 
: one who asked his sympathy and aid, and this of- which was somewhat wanting in his unworldly 
ten led to impositions on his inexhaustible charity. | nature. Though called to mourn the loss of several 
Yet he affirmed that few men were ever more blest. children, he leaves behind him to comfort his widow, 
f in their giving. Especially did foreigners in| g son and two daughters and several grand-chil- 
; trouble seek and find in him a ready counsellor and ‘dren, and the memory of a life fragrant with 
helper, and many homes and hearts across the goodness and the unstinted love of his fellows. 
ne a ocean will blend with ours, to-day, in sorrow at the| The funeral took place from the Channing Me- 
‘as 4 loss of their benefactor and friend. mofial Church on Sunday, the 1/th inst. This 
ine Mr. Brooks was essentially a literary man in all; beautiful edifice, which is as truly a monument to 
Bot _, his tastes and aims. His facility and industry with) his saintly life as to the illustrious memory of the 
ae : the pen were surprising, both as respects the num-| great man whose name is graven on its forefront, 
= ie ber and the quality of his writings. Volumes of} was crowded by his friends and former parishioners. 
‘2: sermons, literary and theological essays, memoirs, | Among the bearers were the Hon. George Bancroft 
» 
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and Dr. Thayer, the venerable pastor of the ortho- | lately. 
dox Congregational Church. A printed order of 


service tontained hymns written by Mr. Brooks for | eur.’ 


various occasions and appropriate to this. The} “Thought by most persons to be mad,” says Em- 
present pastor of the church, who had enjoyed from | erson, who also said “he seems to be the only sane 
early childhood the privilege of Mr. Brooks’ friend-|man among us.” When public interest in these 
ship and shared with him his enthusiasm for Ger- | poems is sufficiently aroused, as it soon will be by 
man studies, uttered his eulogy, although too much their publication in a volume just come to hand, ¢ a 
overcome with sorrow at his loss to adequately | curious psychological question will be raised. 
speak his praise. At the period of greatest productiveness, while 
Beautiful and tender letters and poems were | teaching at Cambridge, Very was subject to ecsta- 


read from various absent friends, among them Drs.  sies, visions, and, as he believed, the direct illumi- 
Farley, Bartol, Hedge, J. F. Clarke, Furness, Rev. ation of the Holy Spirit, having also direct vision 
Samuel Longfellow, ” John S. Dwight, Julia W ard 


of Jesus himself. His work was left undone and 
Howe, and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. To the|his friends removed him to his home in Salem. 
deep tolling of the Channing chimes, attended by ame excitement subsided and left him for forty 
a large concourse of mourners, the good man was | years in a state of apparent sanity, but with none 
carried to his last resting-place in the little island of the poetic fluency of the early period. He con- 
cemetery. But the sweetest service was held on | tinued to write poems slowly to the end of his life. 
the following Wednesday, which would have been: ‘Many of them were worthless. But mingled with 
his (Oth birthday, when the children of the church | them were many as perfect as any written when in 
visited his grave and in the evening sunshine knelt | the flush of his first inspiration. 
by it and “reverently covered it with their floral} The singular thing in all this is that he main- 
offerings, while the address and prayer and hymn | tained his illusion to the last, and yet, to the casual 
that followed all breathed thanksgiving for the les-| reader, not a trace of this illusion appears in any 
son of his life and a beautiful trust in the love of | poem of the series now offered to the public. He 
the All-Father and the larger life of Heaven. believed himself to be the only illuminated man in 


Salem. All modern thought, science, progress, 
activity he believed to be the work of men spiritu- 
ally dead and all these things were to be super- 
seded soon by the spiritual kingdom of Jesus 


-- : | Christ. The only real thing to him was the Pres- 
In a recent number of U nity I called attention |ence in Nature. Wordsworth is the only poet with 


to the works of Samuel Johnson. While he was a| whom he may be fitly compared. But Wordsworth 
student at Harvard College Jones Very was his lived a real life as a man, while Very for forty 
Greek tutor, and Johnson in a letter notes the fact | years was dead to most of the activities of common 
that he’was “much struck” with a remark of his|life. He lived in the “ enchanted land” which he 
tutor about “the object of study being to fit our-|describes. He wandered over the rocky hills 
selyes more completely to do God’s w ill in benefit- | around Salem. He knew every flower and fern, the 
ing mankind.” haunts of plant and bird, and the times of their 

“At that time Very was a youth of twenty-four or|coming. He knew where the first andromeda or 
five, of brilhant cifts as a scholar and still more | columbine, or anemone, or hepatica was to be found, 
brilliant promise as a poet. Sonnets of the high- | or where the fringed gentian shyly made its appear- 
est order flowed from his pen without effort, and, | ance; and with the asters, golden rod, and barberries 


for missionary uses, were by him inscribed on the | he was on terms of subtle intimacy. 
backs of Greek exercises which he had corrected 
for his pupils. 


Si om 


* * %* When you see him show him 
these poems, and ask him if they have not a grand- 


A 


JONES VERY: ~ 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


‘* The bubbling brook doth leap when I come by, 
Because my feet find measure with its call; 


The highest expectations were entertained as to Sart cen Ganeh ts Gr tae ee yo a 
the future of the young transcendental poet. The flowers that on the lovely hillside grow 
About the time when Ralph Waldo Emerson Expect me there when Spring their bloom has given; 
was introducing Thomas Carlyle to the American And many © tree and bush my wanderings know, 
public he induced Mr. Very to allow him to pub- parr dee hua do gece Rabat oe gt 


lish a thin volume of his poems, which he sent to This was the beautiful world in which he lived 
Curlyle with a note as follows: “TI believe I shall alone. IT have sometimes kept pace with him in his 
also make Brown the bearer of a little book, writ- wanderings and found his mind curiously dead 
ten some time since by a young friend of mine in a to all imp — from the great world of huma ” 
very peculiar frame of mind,—thought by most life. The Father's message never came to him 
persons to be mad,—and of the publication of through the thrilling contacts of life with life. He 
which I took the charge. Mr. Very requested me ee tek *Daing enke ? ceugalaien rap 
pide ok ele niet ; — 2 sol ene inne. Spirit he did not allow himself to correct the mes- 


*Poems by Jones Very, with an Introductory Memoir by William P. sage—-yet every law of rhythm, rhyme and har- 
Andrews. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1883. pp. xii, 160. ; 


Price, $1.50. mony is Obeyed. 
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will show: 


When he turns to man his complaint 1s always| at all, coming and going for a longer or shorter 


“ There is no faith: the mountain stands within 
Still unrebuked, its summit reaches ageven.” 


‘* There is no worship now: the idol stands 
Within the Spirit’s holy resting-place ! 
Millions before it bend with upraised hands, 
And with their gifts, God’s purer shrine disgrace.”’ 


‘*T have no brother. They who meet me now 
Offer a hand with their own wills defiled.” 


He believed that he had surrendered his will to 
the will of the Infinite and that as his reward he 
had been admitted to the innermost sanctuary of 
Nature. Was he right? Then are we all wrong 
who believe also in Society and the revelations 
through human life and progress. Was he not 
right? In the one narrow bit of the great world in 
which he lived he was right. His illusion con- | 
sisted in the idea that there was no other world but 
the one he saw. But what a beautiful mania, what 
a desirable insanity, if only one had no duties to 
men and women, to family and friends! 

In the one department, the spiritual interpreta- 
tion of Nature, Very has no American rival and his 
poems will live while the English language pre- 
serves its treasures. 

To most Unitarians Very’s poems are somewhat 
known. At least the few beautiful examples in our 
hymn-books are familiar, It ought to be to them 
and to all lovers of good poetry a cause for rejoic- 
ing that we have now in a handsome volume many 
other poems as good as the best we have known 
before—a mine of beautiful gems. Mr. Andrews, 
the editor, has so arranged the pieces that to one 
who has the clue they tell the story of the poet’s life, 
the great light, the call, the surrender, the interpre- 
tation of Nature’s mysteries, the message of the 
dead world in which he lived waiting for resurrec- 
tion,—great events in a life to the outward eye 
one of the least eventful of all in his native city. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LITERATURE —I. 


JOHN C. LEARNED. 


We are in the habit of admitting that the Sun- 
day-school falls far short of the results which we 
hope for, in its influence upon character and in its 
power to recruit the church. Such an amount of 
effort and time goes to waste in these assemblies of 
children, or, so far as we can see, fails‘of any ade- 
quate return, that no little skepticism exists as to the 
utility, not ¢merely of present methods, but of the 
institution itself. There can be no doubt that some 
very radical changes are necessary to, secure any 
satisfactory efficiency. Our loose and easy ways 
must be abandoned for something more organic. 
The Sunday-school must be held in a firm grasp 
for a definite end. In other words, it must not be 
an ‘accidental gathering of multitudes of miscella- 
neous children with all sorts of objects or no object 


the same, as the opening lines of several sonnets | time, getting no strong purpose in life, finding no 
relations to the church, gaining no interest in its 
work, and leaving no trace behind them; but it 
must begin with a policy and carry out a plan. It 
‘must have the courage, not to invite anybody and 
‘everybody to come in and swell the numbers, but 
‘even to thin out and keep away (by any Christian 
excommunicating means) some who do come. 
many of our Sunday-schools, like some of our 
churches, are altogether too large to be handled 


For 


with suecess—or in other words, to get out of them 
the tone of thought, the simplicity of motive and 
earnestness of life which we want, and without 
which they are a failure. 


Of course the ground I am taking is a high one. 
I assume that the true object of the Sunday-school 
is not answered by furnishing a large number 
of children a pleasant place to meet in for an hour 
ence a week. It is not met by training them to 
execute accurately a great deal of the ordinary 
Sunday-school music. It is not met by teaching 
them a great many chapters of orthodox or liberal 
catechism. ft is not met by the communication of 
much geography, history, or natural science. Nor 
by fréquent exhibitions of individual skill and 
prowess in reciting Bible verses, or poetic selections, 
or giving symbolic tableaux to their friends. Nor 
is it the purpose of a Sunday-school simply to keep 
its pupils well supplied with plenty of reading. 
Underneath all and behind all must he the moral 
and religious intention. And it must so predom- 
inate in all that is attempted or done, that all pro- 
cesses and results are scrutinized to see that the 
main thing is not missed. The moment it can be 
seen that any form of Sunday-school exercise, or 
service, or policy fails to connect itself with and 
promote the fundamental aim, it must be suspected. 
Simplicity, earnestness, faithfulness, unselfishness, 
and reverence must be qualities which distinguish 
the Sunday-schocl hour, and give it a character to 
be remembered. ‘Those who attend are to be culti- 
vated on the side of religion; which, as my friend 
Chadwick says so well, is the “ disposition to love 
everything that is beautiful, to seek everything that 
is true, to do everything that is right.” 

Now, an instrumentality in this work, often un- 
derrated and misunderstood, is the literature (if it 
deserves the name) which we put into the hands of 
the children. More often than we know, it works 
against us and does us harm. Nor do I at present 
think of any one point where a greater reform 
may be wrought than in the Sunday-school library. 
And every wise and fearless step taken there will 
do something for thé church of reason and right- 
eousness that is to be. In many places the Sunday- 
school library is the principal supply of reading 
for children between seven and fourteen years of 
age—the most susceptible and formative period of 
their lives. Large numbers of children belong to 
Sunday-schools for no other reason than that they 


may have the use of the books. The churches un- 
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derstand this; and so in neighborhoods where there 
is a rivalry for numbers, and in the delusive hope 
that the large Sunday-school will replenish the 
thin congregation, they fill the libraries with attrac- 
tive books—the stdhdard of selection not unfre- 
quently being the last new thing out. It may be a 
sensational religious story, or a sensational secular 
story, as the prevailing influences happen to decide. 
But for the most part in looking over the list, there 
will be found a mass of ephemeral publications, of 
more than doubtful tendencies. And if any pause 
is made to consider what the responsibility and aim 
of a Sunday-school is, it must occur, I think, to any 
thoughtful person, that something better than we 
have yet reached, must be attempted, and we should 
be glad, if possible, to hit upon some general prin- 
ciples to guide us. 

It is plain, to begin with, then, that the Sunday 
school library should harmonize and coincide with 
the Sunday-school object. This was formerly well 
exemplified in the evangelical churches. The books 
given to the children were approved and published 
by the Sunday-school societies; they were known 
to teach the doctrines and principles of the sects 
they represented. It was a consistent plan and 
worked well from their standpoint, so long as the 


doctrines were not doubted or distasteful. The | 


books were of course poor, but “safe.” As these 
evangelical principles are now everywhere modified 
or suspected, the nominal adherents can hardly tell 
what consistency is. For us, however, we have 
come so heartily to distrust this form of juvenile 
books as transient and remote from our aims, not to 
say pernicious, that one of our first general axioms 
would be, exclude from the Sunday-school library 
all Sunday-school literature. No school will go far 
wrong, in making a clean sweep of these publica- 
tions from its shelves. Besides directly inculcating 
false sentiments and principles of action, as we 
think, they are generally written by feeble as well 
as narrow minds—written not because‘the authors 
had anything to say, but because they were paid to 
say something. 

The object of the liberal Sunday-school library 
will be wisely interpreted if it aim to furnish the 
best books and only the best—as the true means of 
leading children on to the fullest and best life. 
Other libraries may stock their shelves from all 
sources, with no aim but to be able to grant any 
applicant’s request for any book. The general 
publie or circulating library may seek to exercise lit- 
tle or no censorship or direction of the reading 
tastes of its patrons. It should be the distinction 
of the Sunday-school library that it leaves nothing 
to chance, but that all its books are deliberately 
chosen, and with the clear purpose of influencing 
instructing and elevating those who use them. For 
this purpose the library committee should consist 
of the best read, most cultivated, and clearest minds 
in the church, who have the interest and will take 
the time to conduct this work. 

What are the best books will of course have to be 


‘ddeided by a reference to the end and aim of the 
church itself. For we have already seen that there 
can be no divorce between the interests of the sev- 
eral departments of the one institution. They must 
work in harmony, or add nothing to their mutual 
strength. Butthe end of the church is religion and 
morals—the church is effort organized to promote 
the perfect life. Shall the literature which we choose 
‘be that, then, which has been labeled moral and 
religious? Shall we seek for our children moral 
primers, doctrinal stories, pious experiences? Avoid 
them all; all that are distinctively of these classes, 
‘are artificial and unwholesome. No healthy child 
will read them—or he will be bored more than ben- 
efited if he does. There is another way to strike 
the universal principles of life and conduct. The 
direct method so much employed by the church, 
takes them out of their natural relations, and gives 
them a false emphasis—the perpetual twanging of 
a single string that has no music in it. Whatever 
is natural we shall find refers to all the great laws 
of existence. Whatever is developed and organized 
is complicated, We need not always be saying 
something about light and air and gravity—they 
are implied. ‘They are always present, transform- 
ing, creative, and omnipotent. They will assert 
themselves. So the moral laws do not fail to speak 
and act in any real experience. And there is not a 
classic in-the world’s literature that does not stand 


upon some universal principle or reveal some divine 
law. 


| There is a natural order to be observed, a true 
gradation by which the child is fitted to reach the 
best. These first steps are of great importance. If 
unguided or wrongly taken, repressed or repelled 
by dry and tasteless books, the child will never 
learn to read, or will slide away into the slough and 
slime of criminal annals or sensational fiction which 
is doing so much to demoralize the mind, to vacate 
character of all fixed principle, and to wash out all 
‘healthy sentiment from the heart of our youth. 
What we want, above all things, is to check this 
tendency; and by an early direction of the intel- 
lectual powers to make such a choice impossible. 
This, I believe, can be done to a very hopeful degree, 
through the well-managed means of the Sunday- 
school library. No matter about making that library 
large; size is of no importance compared with quality. 
No matter about the last new book; it is seasoned 
books that are wanted—books that have been tried 
and net found wanting—as many as possible that 
have already held the interest of men through gener- 
ations of time. 


A hint may be got from any national literature 
whose history has been written, or whose remains 


; | have come down to us from the ancient times, as to 


the natural order of interest and development. The 
‘Hebrew had his Sabbath-school lbrary; there was 
‘not a large number of volumes—they constitute 
what we know of the Hebrew literature, bound up 
now in the one book of the Bible. But it begins 
as all religions do, with the story of the creation or 
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Genesis, with observations upon nature. 
comes political and ethnic history with its accounts 
of migrations, wars, heroes, kings, judges, and laws. 
Then the songs and psalms of life, the poetry of affec- 
tion, of religion, of worship, and the current proverbs 
of wisdom, temperance, patience and _ justice. 
Finally the great prophets of reform, of aspiration, 
through whose words and lives the high hopes of 
humanity find their fulfilment and realization. And 
in the later time, for the Christian generations, was 
added the gospel of good-will and unending pro- 
gress, the purer and ideal ethics of philanthropy 
and peace. 

Now the object of the church should be, what it 
was in the days before the ancient canon was de- 
termined, to save and set in order the inspired writ- 
ings. The church of to-day should carefully select 
its literature, and create a new canon of its own— 
retaining that, and that only, which is worthy to 
live. The children should find in the Sunday-school 
library, Ta Biblia, the buvoks, the Bible if you 
please of our faith and choice, for their entertain- 
ment and instruction. No object less than this 
should satisfy us in deciding upon the reading of 
our young people. But while the Jews drew the 
two or three score of books in their library (which 
was intended for old people as well as young) 
mainly from one nation, we shall draw our treasures 
from all nations. Persia, China, Hindostan may 
contribute; Greece, Rome, Scandinavia; Spain, Eng- 
land, Germany. Even the American Indian, and 
the Islander of Southern Seas, if he has touched 
any universal truth or lived any universal deed, 
may add something of imperishable value to the 
chronicles and songs or prophecies of the new faith. 


“THE DOOM OF THE MAJORITY. ”* 


JOHN R. EFFINGER. 


This is the title of a book recently published by 
Rev. S. J. Barrows, editor of the Christian Register. 
The book grew out of a discussion in the columns 
of that paper in regard to the teachings of the 
orthodox creeds as to the final doom of the major- 
ity of mankind, 

Dr. Geo. E. Ellis in a paper read before the Uni- 
tarian Clubof Boston affirmed that orthodoxy must 
change }ts estimate of the Bible before it could 
change its creed, and alluded to certain texts of 
Scripture which ‘are alleged as certifying that 
the vast majority of the human rave are to be the 
victims of endless woe.” Dr. J. L. Withrow, an 
orthodox Congregationalist, declared this statement 
of Dr. Ellis to be an “absolute and abominable 
misrepresentation of orthodoxy.” 

This denial of his brought out from Mr. Barrows 
an extended reply in the columns of the Register, 
in which the utterances of distinguished theologians 
from early Christian history down to present times 


*The Doom of the Majority. By Samuel J. Barrows. American Uni- 
tarian Association. Boston. 1883. pp. 160, Price 50 cents. 


Then 
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were adduced to show not only what individuals 
have supposed the Bible to teach and what they 
have taken their creeds to teach, but also that the 
logical deduction from these creeds can be none 
other than that which is charged, viz: that the vast 
majority of the human race, both those who have 
died in the past and those who are living in the 
present, were foredoomed to destruction from the 
foundation of the world. 

Mr. Barrows’ book is an elaboration and exten- 
sion of the subject outlined in the newspaper dis- 
cussion. He brings together a vast deal of infor- 
mation bearing upon the question at issue and 
maintains beyond the possibility of successful con- 
tradiction, the position first taken, that the Chris- 
tian writings of every age teach that the few only 
will be saved. The declarations of some of the old 
divines on this point are simply astounding. I 
wish the columns of Uniry were long enough to 
admit the array of authorities which Mr. Barrows 
brings to bear. 

At the risk of crowding, I will give you a few 
specimens. 

Said St. Chrysostom, preaching at Antioch in the 
fourth century: 

How many are there, think you, in our city who will be saved? Itisa 


terrible truth, which Tam about to utter, but yet I will utter it. 


Among so many thousands a hundred cannot be found who will be 
saved; and even about them I doubt. 


Another says: 

Not all, nor even a majority are saved. 
Another: 

The elect are few, the reprobates are many. 


Another: 


Out of a thousand, nay, even out of ten thousand, scarcely one is 
saved. 


And these statements of the old Fathers of the 
church are matched by those of the representative 
men of modern orthodoxy! 

The same doleful strain is heard from bishops 
and scholars.and commentators. God has elected 
afew to everlasting life, but the vast unnumbered 
majority are doomed to the unimagined horrors of 
hell forever. 

It is upon creeds and confessions of faith, claim- 
ing to be scriptural in the highest degree, which 
teach this doctrine, that the Lutheran and Calvin- 
istic denominations unequivocally stand, at the 
present time. 

Mr. Barrows shows how the least hint of proba- 
tion after death is deprecated by the standard- 
bearers of orthodoxy to-day, as fatal to missionary 
effort. The heathen must be kept going down to 
death in a continuous stream in order to keep alive 
the nmissionary fervor of the Christian world. 

He shows how all the mitigations and palliations 
of the old doctrines, which have been suggested by 
individuals, are as yet but unaccepted arguments 
for the revision of the historic creeds, and do not 
in the least alter the teachings of the recognized 
standards for which the church must be held re- 


|sponsible, and furthermore do not adequately meet 


the objections to which the orthodox system is open. 
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It is the system itself which is condemned by the |a finished and finite clod, I therefore feel my being 


intelligence and moral insight of this time. 

Mr. Barrows’ book has an important mission in 
bringing men face to face with the horrors of medi. 
eval theology and must serve as one of the influ- 
ences which shall help to bring about the much | 
needed revision of church standards. 


| 


| 


death in the same calm spirit I waited age. 


disturbed by the divine spark, doubt. But I await 


I have 
confidence in the Right, the Good and the Infinite. 


I almost believe I see His plan, as perfect in Love 
as in Power; my soul is filled with a hope, strong 
‘and great, that my Maker will complete me accord- 


It is plain to be seen that a great spring thaw is | ing to the divine ideal which is continually before 


setting in all around the old creeds. 


| me. 


I believe it, I almost know it. Maker and 


The churches still bear their old names and speak | Father, I trust what Thou shalt do! Do not think I 


the old words. They still turn their backs upon us | 


heretics and sternly put their hands in their pockets | | 


at any hint of fellowship with us. 
for the most part solid and decorous. 


‘measure God’s work by what I have done. 
do not measure myself by what I have done. 


Nay, l 
The 


All without is| world measures a man by the vulgar mass ¢alled 
| “work;” it cannot reach the thoughts, the purposes, 


But this outward seeming is highly deceptive. Spiritual things that they are, which make the man. 


It is but the erust which conceals a great giving way | 
at bottom. Attempt to bear your weight on any | 
old article of faith, such as “Unconditional Elec- 
tion,” “ Blood Atonement” or “ Everlasting Doom,” 
and you slump through onto the “right of inter- 
pretation,” ‘‘ the essential Christ ” and the “ uncov- 
enanted mercies of God.” 


And as underneath the melting snows of spring, | 


gthe reen grass sprouts and pushes up its delicate 
blades to the light in a soil enriched by the very | 
snows which cover it, so underneath the old hard 
creeds a sweeter hope and trust, a broader faith, a | 
higher courage, a deeper ethical purpose are slowly | 
springing up in hearts to whose enrichment and eul- 


ture even the grimmest of the old faiths have made | 
their contelton. 


STORIES FROM BROW NING.—-ILL 


ALBERT WALKLEY. 


— 


RABBI BEN EZRA. 
I am growing old, am 1? True; but because age 
steals vigor from my limb it does not therefore steal 


| ho 


Know you, I am my ideal, or my ideal is the real I 
‘which lives and moves and has its being in me. 
The man I would be is, after all, the man I am. 
What comfort this gives me. What confidence it 
‘brings to my soul. ‘Thank God I am a man, for 


aye remov ed from the dey eloped brute, a God though 


in the germ. All these high ideals are of God’s 
‘creating. He made me, he inspires me with these 
pes. Iam the pitcher He shaped or is shaping 
at the wheel. 

Note well this metaphor,—the Potter, the spin- 
ning-wheel, the clay. He is the Potter, I am the 
clay in His hand. Changing, fleeting time is the 
revolving wheel. The revolutions have done their 


work, let them go; but the Potter and clay endure. 


| Earth changes, but the soul and God stand sure. 
In making me, the Potter did it for his own service, 
‘and now that time has done its work, I offer my self, 
“ E am, with whatever flaws may lurk, to my | Mas- 


believing he will finish the vessel as He 
ging it. 


AN OLD AUTHOR IN A NEW DRESS. 


CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


fire from my mind. No, indeed, now in my age I 
am enjoying life most. Nor do I despise youth; it 


is better that youth should strive through acts un- 


couth that thus it may learn to use the powers God 


has given us. But I have reached the thing for 
which youth was made: I am at the summing-up 
time; I am looking back and seeing what life-gold | ® 
remains. Now I take rest, ere I be gone once more 
on my adventure. Old? Man, I have just finished 
my apprenticeship. The Master put tools in my 


hands years ago; they were new in my hands; these | 
years I have watched the Master work that I might | 
catch hints of my craft, learn how to use the tools. : 
How I have watched Nature, that I might see how | 
she uses her powers that from her I might learn 
how to use mine. True, use mine? For here I was | 
getting ready for work in Eternity’s to-morrow, and 
I feel I can now use the tools put in my hand; my 
hand is fitted to the tool and the tool to my hand. 
It took one life to do that. 

But are you not over-confident, have you no 


doubts about the future? Yes, I doubt. I am not 


A new reading of an author like Dr Holmes* is 
as sure to instruct, stimulate and inspire as the first 
did years ago when the Autocrat papers appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly. His inimitable style, 
spc humor and pathos, keen Yankee wit and 

sagacious understanding with the breadth and 
polish which come from superior classical training, 
gives a perennial freshness to his pages. There 
are various aspects under which Holmes may be 
studied, as that of wit, moralist, man of science, 
poet ahd novelist. It is in the last-named charac- 
ter that he has received the most moderate praise 
and applause, for though he has written a number of 
poems which the world will not willingly let die, 
yet there are few who will endorse the judgment 
of a recent admirer that he is equally eminent in 
poetry and science; while the two stories on which 
his reputation as a novelist rest, have both been 


*Writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes, including the Autocrat, Pro- 
fessor and Poet at the Breakfast Table; Poetical Works, Elsie Venner 


and The Guardian Angel. Price $2.00 per vol. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 
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widely read and favorably received, yet neither | tence, “I find the great thing in this world is not 
ranks as a foremost achievement in the difficult art so much where we stand, as in what direction we 
of story-telling. It is as a moralist and man of| are moving.” 

science that Holmes shines most conspicuous, since; Dr. Holmes is the most quotable of authors, and 
it would be to belittle both his work and genius to/ the task of selection is likely to be unending, so I 
speak of him as a mere wit and humorist. In the} will not attempt it. Many of his sayings have 
preface to Elsie Venner Dr. Holmes makes mention | become part of the current coin of our daily speech. 
of some friend who declined to read it on the; Though now an old man in respect of years he is 
ground that it was a “ medicated novel.” All of his) still young in every good thing that waits to be done 
writings are in a certain sense “‘ medicated.” Itisthe|in the world, and it is wise and fitting that his 
physician who writes, not the cold-blooded man of! admirers should not wait to express in cold marble 
science, but the healer. Here is a mind trained to) their sense of grateful obligation to one who has 
scientific clearness and precision of statement, suf-| done so much to honor American letters, and the 
fused with the tenderer quality of sentiment, deli- | estate of true manhood. 

cate, kindly, humane, never over-emotional, nor. 
degenerating into bathos, and continually lighted | THE NEW INDEPENDENCE. 
up by flashes of humorous thought and specula- | 
tion. Dr. Holmes’ writings are sprinkled all over | 
with learned allusions, scraps of wisdom gathered 
from all sorts of sources, yet no writer is more free) While we, as a people, dwell under the stars and 
from anything like pedantry.. His sympathies are’ stripes, yet as individuals we lack the qualities of 
too broad, his instincts too healthy for that, and we free men. The dear old word “Liberty” strikes 
may believe he speaks his own conviction as well | grand chords upon the heart-strings, whether it be 


as the Autocrat’s when he says “I like life better! gahoed from the Swiss caverns of the Alps or the 
than books.” 


dreary steppes of Russia. Together men are as 
Yet our author has his faults—if it is a fault that , ee tes 
age | at brave as lions, apart they are as timid as hares. 


he must always be read piece-meal, and occasionally | The waving of a bit of bunting will carry one man 
skipped a page or two. The style employed in the with a thousand to the cannon’s mouth, to honor 
Autocrat, Professor and Poet at their successive and to victory, but the elevating of an eyebrow or 
Breakfast Tables, iInspuiNns and thought-quic kening | the shrug of a shoulder may make him an abject 
as it 1s, contains, nevertheless, its chance of grow-| slave. Man’s soul is seldom his own. He obeys 
ns Wearisome, Even the abrupt change of subject | “opinion, an omnipotence whose veil mantles the 
which it permits, and which relieves its monotony | earth with darkness until right and wrong are acci- 
does not always guard successfully against the) gents, and men grow pale lest their own judgments 


reader's fatigue. Moreover, it is a style which should become too bright and their free thoughts be 
tends inevitably toward an auto-biographical strain, | crimes, and earth hav 


‘ re too much hight.” 
and hence the charge of egotism, or egoism, to After five thousand years of recorded history this 
wee the a snr term by the pei of a letter, | is man. It avails not to quote the martyrs. Their 
bee a au re} rs a esigg eer 4 car Paci) funeral fires only make more horrible the surround- 
wholly unfounde nother fault of graver char-| ; ; ‘shi 
acter i chargeable to him as a humorist, in that his | ae pg lg “ gta oe 
humor oyun a wre rag . page! route and find nothing that delights us outside of 
errs im the matter OF good taste, not to say £00 | the covers of the guide-book. We are content to 
— Here and os rer sensitive ane a laud the artists whom the world praises, and disre- 
a Hine or a paragraph containing so unpleasant @ gard those whom the popular critics cast down. 
suggestion or innuendo that he cannot but wish it. We deplore the absolute partisanship of the press, 
had forever remained unwritten. yet continue to subscribe for our party paper, and 
There is a strong religious, some people would) refuse the author of an independent editorial his 
say irreligious, proclivity manifest in Dr. Holmes’ | daily bread. The lack of courage to face this dan-. 
writings. His contempt for religious pretense and | gerous conventionalism is the greatest evil of to-day. 
false theological dogma is unquestioned. Speaking) The real saviors of the race are they who break 
of some poor lady who had gone mad through ter-| these chains of service and teach us faith in our- 
ror inspired by religious belief, he confesses to-aj selves. Carlyle, in the dreary wastes of Cragen- 
greater respect for her than for those who hold to| puttoch or in the deeper solitudes of London, meta- 
= same Bs, nasa oii menage to pres ag ait proscey took a DY eon nee or, eames ness 
ulties in their original soundness. One of the finest | crowns together and bade them stand alone, erect, 
rig eggs hats on Nes nad Brg sig ga i — are oy men oe gained a lasting — 
in The Professor at the Breakfast Table, a poor; whom the world now delights to honor. Rather 
deformed creature, but possessing a spirit of loftiest | than be slaves they wisely choose to walk forever 
Py | and asa arte proeepmne ae eee Bi = life, scm ; sg 0% ae 
rom a e prevalent superstitions o e times.|earth’s sure foundation was benea eir feet. 
The spirit of pure rationalism is found in the sen-| They climbed the steps of duty and drew men unto 


ALICE J. SANBORN. 
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them. They lived above the babble of the multi- | or clears the mind. No amount of tobacco will 
tude and, stooping down, reached out a hand to| take the place of bread, potatoes and beef-steak in 
lead on the unsteady progress of the world. They | giving strength for daily toil. It may afford some 
bore the sins of thief and Magdalen, nor stained | temporary stimulant but no nourishment. We have 
the whiteness of their garments. The Divine in| then to consider the question—TIs this defense 


— 


man suffers not defeat but is triumphant even on 
the cross. | 

We do not want masses, we want individuals. 
The summons comes to each; we must personally 
be partakers in the strife. 
upon the Procrustean bed of opinion, but, assum- 


sufficient ? 


| 


The user’s pleasure comes at the cost of great 


discomfort, not to say disgust, to others because of 
the filthiness of expectoration, foulness of breath, 


We must no longer lie | offensive odor of the smoke, uncleanliness of teeth. 


| A lady upon Mount Washington quoted the 


ing each his own stature, dare to speak our secret- | lines— 


est thought; to let deliberate judgment carry con- | 


| ‘* Here every prospect pleases 


viction. Then let emotion upon conviction, flint 
upon flint, strike fire, and men shall burn with the 
zeal thus kindled-—a flame snatched from heaven— 
each man his own Promethean benefactor. 

Not upon fields of blood and carnage shall the 


The field of the approaching victory—the future 
Yorktown—must be sought and shall be found in 
the realm transcendental, where the soul of man 
now struggles to be free. 


Looking down the coming years, when these days 


shall have long been added unto the ages past, we. 


see again the scroll called Genesis unrolled before 
the recorder of creation. And now he adds a chap- 
ter concerning the origin of a new life—the oft- 
predicted kingdom come on earth. How God 
placed in the human breast self-reliant freedom. 
And it was without form and void, and darkness 
was upon its face. And God said, “ Let there be 
light,” and there was light. And in the light of 
truth stood revealed the new creation of liberty ! 


THE DEFENSE OF TOBACCO. 


LYMAN CLARK. 


Perhaps a word relative to: the defense which 
may be made of the use of tobacco will not be out 
of place. | 

There is an historical tradition that when Colum- 
bus landed on one of the West Indies he-was told 
by the natives that they had a weed the use of 
which would cure fatigue and rest a weary man. 
When asked to bring forward so great a wonder 
they gave the discoverer, and through him eastern 
mankind, tobacco. It can hardly be claimed that 
this praise is justified by experience. But what 
can be truly said in its behalf? All will agree that 
its use affords pleasure to the users. So strong is 
the fondness for it that the tobacco appetite is 
probably harder to break up than the thirst for 
alcohol. And, leaving strictly medicinal uses out 
of account, it appears to the writer that this is 
nearly if not quite the whole defense,—the pleasure 
of the users. The smoker enjoys his smoke, the 
chewer his quid, the snuff-taker her sneéze. 

It will scarcely be claimed that tobacco in any 
form of use takes the place of food, that it strengthens 
the muscles, improves the blood, steadies the nerves, 


And only man is vile.” 


| 
| When asked “ Why do you say that man is vile?” 
she replied, “ He smokes.” 


| The higher and nobler pleasures are those which 


| 
| 


war of this new independence be waged and won. | 


we can enjoy in common and with offense to none. 
Plain common people, who must reckon prudently 
to make ends meet, may well consider the cost. 
Three five-cent cigars per day, a very moderate 
allowance for a smoker, amount to fifty-four dollars 
per year. This is a little more than the income 
from a United States bond for one thousand five 
hundred dollars at three and one-half per cent. By 
capitalizing the expenditure for the purpose of 
finding what fund is needed to maintain the habit, 
we see that _one is one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars poorer for the perpetual habit of three five- 
cent cigars per day. 
| Some one has observed,—* No one is too poor to 
own a dog, while a man may be so poor as to own 
six.” The tobacco habit is likely to find its gratifi- 
cation whatever be the condition as respects poverty. 
Bread and clothes for the family may come in scant 
supply but this habit of the father ordinarily does 
‘not yield for this reason. 
| Does not a thoughtful consideration of the defense 
of tobacco ‘show that it is insufficient? Is it nota 
question of pleasurable personal indulgence largely 
opposed .by considerations of common prudence, 
‘health, decency, good taste and comfort? Few 
fathers who use it wish their children to do so, but 
their example is more potent than their counsel. 
Tobacco tremens is a most’ fearful form of death, 
not so common but not less terrible than delirium 
tremens. | 

On the part of the clergy the habit is doubly 
pernicious. Their example is the boys’ defense 
when forming the habit. 

A certain lady took a boy from conditions of 
pauperism, desiring to train him to wholesome life. 
The boy showed inclinations to drink and smoke. 
A minister preaching as a candidate at the place 

did not hesitate to be seen smoking as he walked 
| the streets; upon which the.restraining influence of 
this woman upon the boy was met with the remark 


—“T ° That 


: 


guess if the minister smokes I can.” 
minister had put himself in alliance with all the 

wholesome tendencies of the boy’s nature by set- 
ting him this example. When the parish considered 
the question of giving a call this habit was properly 
mentioned as one of the reasons for refusing a set- 
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tlement. 
blessed Israel three times. 


When Balaam was sent for to curse his | ona the Higher Criticism ;’ F. B. Sanborn four lectures 
Having ourselves been | on the “ History of Philosophy in America,” giving spe- 


called to bless the tobacco habit, ‘tr uth compels a cial attention to Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin Franklin, 


curse from every point of view. 


| Totes feom the Sield. 


| 
/ 


' 


San Dirco, Cau.--The diligent labors of Rev. David 
Cronyn at this place is about to be rewarded by the com- 
pletion of a neat chapel which will be ready for dedication | | 
about the middle of August. Weare in receipt of a be-. 
seeching letter to go out and help dedicate it. We gladly | 
would, but, oh! these magnificent distances. 


Topeka, Kan.—That “the gods help those who help 
themselves,” is being verified in the experience of the 
liberal friends at Topeka. After long waiting for some 
one to come and start a Unitarian church in that city, a 
few friends, stimulated by the spirit of the Western Con- 
ference, concluded to start one themselves. The first meet- 
ing was held in a private house where a sermon was read 


by one of the friends. The next sermon was read in a hall 


toa large audience. ‘The services will continue during the | 
summer, conducted by Missionary Powell, Mr. Brown, a. 


student of the Meadville school who resides in that city, 
Mr. Howland of Lawrence, and others. 


Mrapvi.ue, Pa.—The anniversaries at Meadville this year 


were in keeping with the hearty and courageous spirit that | 


has pervaded the Unitarian meetings this year, 


and Reforms” was greatly enjoyed, a portion of them 


being delivered in the charch and attended by a goodly | 


number of the citizens. At the close of the course he de- 


livered the annual sermon before the graduating class, and | 
on the 14th ult. the graduating exercises took place, when 


the following essays were read: 


Southboro, Mass. 

** Emerson’s Theology,’ Frederick Kellogg Gillette, Cleveland, O. 

‘The comparative method in the study of Religions,’?’ Hugo Gott 
fried Eisenlohr, Dallas, Tex. 

‘* Spinoza,’’ Johannes Heddaeus, Columbus, O. 

‘The Messianic hope of the Jews,”’ Julius Blass, Meadville, Pa. 

Immediately after the graduating exercises, the band of | 
workers scattered for the summer, as is customary. Prof. | 
Cary takes his vacation abroad, Pres. Livermore in New 
England. Mr. Blass takes up his work at Jackson, Mich. | 
Three of the students are to do missionary work under the | 


direction of the Western Secretary, W. C. Pierce is to work | 
in Nebraska, Miss Murdock in lowa and Miss Godden in | 


Wisconsin. 


Tur Conocorp ScHoou or PuHrLoOsopHy.—This school. be- 
gins its next term July 18 and will continue four weeks. 
Tuition for the term, fifteen dollars, or four dollars per 


week. Board can be obtained from seven to twelve dollars | 


a week. The programme announces four lectures by Pro- | 
fessor Harris on * Immortality,” and four lectures on “ Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Philosophy.” Professor Howison 
will give four lectures on “Hume and Kant;’ Professor 
William James, three lectures on “ Psychology;”’ Denton J. 
Snyder, four lectures on “ Homer and the Greek Religion;” 
Rev. J. 8. Kedney, D.D., two lectures on “ Art Appreciation 


east and | 
west. The course of lectures by Mr. Gordon on “ Charity | 


and R. W. Emerson. John Aljbee gives two lectures on the 
—___—_.____— |“ Norman Influences on English Language and Literature,” 
Dr. Bartol one on “ Optimism and Pessimism,” Miss E, P. 


Peabody one on Milton’s Paradise Lost, Mrs. E. D. Cheney 


one on the study of “ Nirvana,” President Porter one on 


'“ Kant’s Categorical Imperative.’ Mrs. Howe gives a 


‘Conversation,’ Julian Hawthorne a lecture on “ Novels,” 
‘David A. Wasson a lecture on Herbert Spencer’s “ Causal 
Law of Evolution,” Lewis J. Block a lecture on “* “* Platon- 
ism,” and there will be one evening given to readings from 
the Thoreau manuscripts. Altogether it is a programme 
that suggests headaches to the few who go for the purpose 
of trying to take them in, and in some it may foster a 
good deal of superficial pretension and philosophic cant. 
If they flatter themselves that they can combine intellect- 
ual profundity with vacation pleasures, Plato and lemon- 
ade, philosophy on ice, Kant in the shade, Herbert Spencer 
and moonlight, at an aggregate expense of forty-five dol- 
lars,—just think of it!—* all this and heaven too!” for the 
coming man. There is a touch of pathos in this annnounce- 
ment contained in the notice: 


Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, Dean of the Faculty, is not expected to de- 
liver the Salutatory or to converse on special subjects, but it is hoped 


he can be present. 


SS — 


The Shody Table. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF My YoutTH. Ernest Renan. Translated by C. B. 
Pitnam. C..P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1883. pp. 355. $1.00. 


Ernest Renan was born in Tregnier, a town in Brittany 
which grew out of a monastery, founded in the fifth cen- 
ury. The town has always had a monastic character. A 
very fine cathedral was built there towards the close of the 


. thirteenth century, and from the beginning of the seven- 
‘* The Bible—what it is not, and what it is,’ Lewis Gilbert Wilson, | 


teenth monasteries became so numerous there that they 
formed whole streets to themselves. Even after the Revo- 
| ution. which seemed at first the death-warrant for these 
institutions, the immense edifices were repeopled, and the 
forme? seminary served as an ecclesiastical college. T reg- 
nier soon became again what it had been thirteen centuries 
before, a town of priests, cut off from all trade and indus- 
try 
Among such associations as these was the childhood of 
Renan passed, and this childhood he describes to us ina 
bright, simple manner. With a few natural touches he 
brings before us the boy, now dreaming for hours in the 


| vast, silent cathedral, now trembling under awe-inspiring 
sermons with their mysterious, perplexing allusions to a 
| life and temptations, of which he knew nothing. The 
stories which he tells as having heard from the lips of his 
‘mother, herself a true woman of the people who spoke 
Breton perfectly, are interesting not only in themselves, 
beens for the vivid way in which life in the province is re- 
‘flected in detail. 

To these dreamy, mystic influences does he ascribe what 
he calls his “ utter lack of practical knowledge.” This boy, 
brought up among the Breton priests, who inculcated in 
him the idea that all laymen were to be despised, and that 
the man who had not a mission, had no proper place in the 
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world, naturally received strong and unfair prejudices | 
against the commercial classes, while at the same time | 


he cared for the people and especially the poor. 

One part of the book which seems to bring us very near 
the author is where he comments in a running, conversa- 
tional style upon his own failings. He does this in such an 


' 


| 


honest, simple way that one really feels him sincere in it | 


all, and mentally agrees that he is probably quite just in 


his criticisms of himself. He contrasts, for instance, his— 


outspoken fearlessness in his writings with a constant ten- 


pondence, and confesses with charming naivete his desire 
to say to people what is likely to please them, and he ex- 


presses his absolute conviction that, should his correspon- | 


dence be published after his death, it would prove a disgrace. 
to him. How many readers of Renan’s searching logic and | 
relentless criticism would ever have guessed this? 


Another thing which must surprise many readers of this 


bers the old Breton priests who taught him lessons of good- 


ness and morality along with their primer Latin and q certain kind of Biblical reformers in these days, but 


Rollin’s History. Of all that goes to make up a nineteenth | 


century education — natural sciences, philosophy, modern | yet not fully liberated from the arbitrary use of the same. 


criticism — these early teachers themselves knew little or 


nothing. No allusion was ever made to the events of the | 
Revolution, the career of Napoleon or contemporary litera- | 
ture, but he was taught something infinitely better than 


SACRED SCRIPTURES OF THE WoRLD. Selections of the most devotional 
and ethical portion of Hebrew, Christian and other ancient Scrip- 
tures. Designed for use in churches, schools. etc., by Rev. M. K. 


Schermerhorn, M. A. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1885. pp. 
406. $3.00. 


This is a cumbersome and costly demonstration of the 
impracticability of an ideal which has had and has now 
great fascination to the liberal student of religion. To 


possess in one portable volume the washed gold of all the 


Bibles is a laudable dream, but thus far all such attempts 


have been severely disappointing, none of them more so 


than this book. The first two hundred and eighty-two 


dency to warn when in ordinary conversation or corres- | pages are given to selections from the Hebrew and Chris- 


tian Scriptures: enough having been left out to mar the 
completeness, not enough to give any advantage in point 
of bulk or of selected matter. We hope that the success 
of this attempt will be the demonstration of its absolute 
failure, so that others may be saved from trying to do 
‘the same thing. The fault does not lie with the editor. 


Perhaps this is as well done as could be expected. To any 
book is the veneration and gratitude with which he remem- | 


one liking this sort of thing, this may be about the sort of 
thing he likes. An expurgated Bible is much called for by 


such a Bible can be satisfactory only to those who are as 


(nce the historic connections are established and the books 
_are intelligently put into the time and the place where dog, 


belong, to expurgate will be to mutilate. 


The remaining two hundred and twenty-four pages of this - 


any of these—to love truth, to believe that life had value | book, containing selections from the Persian, Egyptian, 
only so far as it held devoted service and unwavering loy- | Hindoo, Buddhist, Chinese, Grecian, Roman and Arabian 
alty to the good and the true, and these lessons remained | Scripture, are more easily justified. For a while yet, he who 


with him all through his life. 


Those old priests doubtless | culls here and there a boquet of cut flowers from these gar- 


mourned over the boy whose maturer judgments led him | dens will render a service by showing that the ethnic relig- 


far from the creeds and dogmas which meant so much to 
them, but in all that is really essential, in all that really en- 
dures, Renan avows himself to have been their disciple 
always. 


We read with interest of the thought and research, the 


reasoning and comparison to which he devoted himself at 


St. Surplice with such unsurpassed ardor, and which finally 
overturned what had seemed to him the very foundation- 
stones of his existence. With this book before us, it is not 
hard to understand the struggle, lasting through four years, 
which went on in the mind of the earnest truth-seeker, who 


had intended for years to devote his life to the priesthood, 


yet found himself without sufficient faith to accept that 
life in all sincerity of heart,and at the same time with too 
much respect for the church to offer it anything less than 
the most undoubting allegiance. 

A few of the remarks taken almost at random from the 
book show the perfect simplicity of his thought. “I am 
the only man of my time who has understood the character 
of Jesus and Francis of Assisi,” he says. Again, “As I am 
two spirits in one body, one of them has always cause to 
be content. This is the explanation of my cheerfulness.” 
“I spent a year in toning down the style of the Vie de 
Jesus as I thought that such a subject could not be treated 
too soberly or too simply.” ‘“ Talent is only prized because 
people are so childish. If the public were wise, they would 
be content with getting the truth.” E. E. M. 


Deliberate much before you speak or act; for what is 
once done you cannot recall.—Kpictetus, 


ions have a right to be considered as flower-bearing and 
fruit-producing gardens. But once let this conviction be 
established, and the same demand fora knowledge of the 
sorts and the conditions under which they grew asserts itself 
as in the case of the Christian Bible. In giving up this one- 
volume attempt as impracticable, we catch glimpses of an- 
other ideal, which we believe will some day be realized. A 
series of the imperishable Scriptures, carefully edited, bound 
in small, handy volumes, neatly arranged on a rack flank- 
ing the pulpit will tempt the preacher to cull for himself, as 
his thought and culture maydictate. Mr. Schermerhorn 
attempted a noble thing, for which we thank him. It will 


be, probably, but little used because a still more noble 
thing is wanted. 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE, DEATH AND ETERNITY. Translated from the 
ra of ere by Frederica Rowan. mOugnren, Mifflin & Co. 
This work is described in the Publisher’s Note as “a re- 

issue of two volumes which appeared after the death of 

Prince Albert of England, and were then reprinted in this 

country.” These Meditations formed part of the favorite 

reading of the Prince Consort, and after his death of the 
widowed Queen, who employed Miss Rowan to translate 
them for private circulation. The object of the book 
being thus explained in the preface, its character is also 


described in the title. The reflections of so renowned a 
scholar and thinker as Zschokke on the great themes here 
indicated cannot but prove of real help and solace to many 
readers. The publishers have performed their part of the 
work with judgment and. good taste, and the whole forms 
an attractive volume, profitable to read and ponder upon. 


Cc. P. W. 
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Read what Miss Clarke tells you in this number . 
‘about getting up a Natural History Company. 
That would be a good choice for one of your defi- 
nite aims. 


Mittle “Vlnitp. 


ELLEN T. LeONARD, Editor, Hyde Park, Lil. 


a - 


Associate Editors. 
Miss Cora H. CLARKE, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Mrs. K. G. WELLS, 155 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. | 
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COLLECTING WITH THE EYES. 
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It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young Do J ou remembet the story of Rollo 5S Museum, 


reader in finding “‘ What to see” in this wonderful world about us, and | and how he, together with James, Henry and Lucy, 
in deciding ** What to do’ toward the making of a true and useful life. 


Also to assist mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all others who | formed a natural history society ; and chose Mary 
have the privilege of helping and training children to find the soul of president, and Jonas cabinet-keeper ? Il was going 


all life in the things which are to be seen and to be done around us. : : ’ 
| to advise you to do the same thing, and I do advise 
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4 , 3 it, most strongly, as far as the society is concerned, 
4 BABY MAY. but I think if city children were to try to collect 
ae Cie with anything but their eyes, they might get into 
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difficulty. The city forester and the city police 

What is fairer than the lily would very properly object to the smallest bits 
; er being picked from the trees or shrubs, though they 
Blooming here in simple grace- | , 1 
_would probably make you kindly welcome to such 
curiosities of insect life as you might find on the 


Fed by summer dews and sunshine? 
Don’t you know ?— Why, baby’s face. 


- . 
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city fences or gate posts. I do not know how far 


) 


and entertainment a waste lot, even in a crowded 
city, may be. City naturalists have the advantage 
of not being bewildered and confused by the variety 


What-is sweeter. too. than this— 
With a truer charm about it? 


Hine | What is daintier than the cloudlet waste lots are private property, but I have counted 
Bibp Skimming light o’er sea and land in one single lot a large number gf flowers (of the 
BEE Fairy cloudlet in blue ether ?— ; kinds commonly called weeds, but none the less in- 
Rib? Don’t you know?—Why, baby’s hand. teresting for that), and every fall I find a very 
| . * What is brighter than the sunset | pretty grass growing in abundance in a gravelly 
| i i Touched with glory all the while : = where pric “" eee magene, meee. 
Hie Its pure radiance surrounds us? | nd when one ov = . ae } 5 aay O P ant 
| v4 3, Don’t you know ?—Why, baby’s smile. | —~ be ‘ab gs eee if Fr § Care to any how 
Bit many kinds of insects, you will see how full of life 
| 'S3 ‘ What is softer than the rose-leaf? 
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Don’t you know ?— Why, baby’s kiss. 


What is dearer than the summer 
Blessing children at their play— 

Bringing birds and bees and flowers? ‘* 
Don’t you know ?—-Why, Baby May. 


VACATION. 


Now you are to have a number of weeks when 
there will be no school—no lessons to learn. Bright, 
warm days, perhaps they will be; or very likely 
rainy ones will prevail, as they certainly do with 
us lately. Are you ready for either kind——or both 


and multitude of attractions which the country 
offers. They have a better opportunity for a thor- 
ough acquaintance with each plant’ which they see. 

I should recommend beginning with the trees 
along the streets, and in the public gardens and 
squares. See how many kinds you can count in 


| 


your daily walks, and find out all that you can 
about each one. When does it blossom? What 
kind of a seed does it have? How early do the 
leaves come out in the spring, to what color do 
they turn in the autumn, and when do they fall? 
Can you make a rough sketch from memory of the 
leaf of each kind of tree? 

This habit of making outlines of what one sees 


kinds? Ready, 1 mean, with something in mind for | is the greatest possible help, even if they are only 


occupation both in doors and out? 

You all intend that these weeks shall be happy 
ones, and Mr. E. E. Hale says in his book called 
“* How to Dolt,” which is one of the best books you 
can find to read, that “Happiness is something 
which happens, and is not contrived.” 

So when you are going for a good time, have it 
shaped in a definite purpose, and aim at the pur- 
pose, not at the good time. -If you give the latter 
the first claim it will become very presuming and 
evade you finally. But if the former holds the 
direct claim the latter will lurk in every corner and 
flicker and smile in all the nooks, while with your 
attention directed to the former, you finally have 
gained both. 


’ 
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the roughest sort of diagrams, which no one but the 


| 
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maker could recognize. It often saves a good deal 
of writing to be able to draw a thing, and causes 
one to notice curious characteristics, which perhaps 
otherwise would not have been observed, and some- 
times it makes us see that two things which we had 
thought alike are really different. Then when you 
have found out all that you can yourself about each 
tree, you can appeal to other people or to books, 


and see what more\can be learned about them, 
whether they are jidlondiin or native-born Amer- 
icans, in what parts of the country they may be 
found, what their wood is used for, ete. 


At the regular meetings of your natural history 
: society, you can call upon each member to tell what 
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m has noticed or studied since the previous meet Next fall will come the Harvest Festival, and the 


, and the secretary must keep a list of all the 
different plants and animals which have been ob- | 
served. 

To that society of city naturalists who will send | 
me, in the fall, the best record, I will give two or) 
three books on natural history for their library. 

Cora H. CLarke. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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HER LAST POSY. 


In the rarest of English valleys 
A motherless girl ran wild, 
And the greenness and silence and gladness 
Were’soul of the soul of the child. 
The birds were her gay little brothers, 
The squirrels her sweethearts shy; 
And her heart kept tune with the raindrops, 
And sailed with the clouds in the sky; 
And angels kept coming and going, 
With beautiful things to do; 
And wherever fhey left a footprint 
A cowslip or primrose grew. 


She was taken to live in London— 
So thick with pitiless folk— 
And she could not smile for its badness, 
And could not breathe for its smoke; 
And now, as she lay on her pallet, 
Too weary and weak to rise, 
A smile of ineffable longing 
Brought dews to her faded eyes: 
“Oh, me! for a yellow cowslip, 
A pale little primrose dear! 
Won’t some kind angel remember, 
And pluck one and bring it here?” 


They brought her a bunch of cowslips; 
She took them with fingers weak, 

And kissed them, and stroked them, and loved them, 
And laid them against her cheek. ? 


“It was kind of the angels to send them; 

And, now I’m too tired to pray, 

If God looks down at the cowslips, 
He’ll know what I want to say.” 

They buried them in her bosom; 
And when she shall wake and rise, 

Why may not the flowers be quickened, 
And bloom in her happy skies? 


—Exchange. 


FLOWER AND HARVEST SUNDAYS. 


Several of our Unitarian Societies in Chicago 
have been celebrating their Flower Festivals. 
You can hardly imagine, if you have not joined in 
some such exercises, how heartily they can be ob- 
served and what good cheer can be found in them. 
The class offerings of bouquets, each with its motto, 
is a very happy feature in the ,service, and the 
music stirs all the gladness of our hearts into song. 


Well Spring gave a useful hint last year to Sunday- 
‘schools in small country places, where it is often 
hard to raise money for the expenses of the school. 
It told how one of these sma)! schools has a Har- 
yest Sunday each year, and the scholars bring the 
produce they have raised by their own labor, which 
is arranged in a tasteful display and afterward sold. 
“The receipts furnish them money for necessary 
| expenses, 80 that the weekly contributions can gO 
for benevolent purposes. One boy whose father 
had rio land, got a little plot from a farmer on 
shares, and raised half a bushel of pop- cain which 
he brought as his share.” 
There will be two or three months for you to get 
your crops ready for some such plan as this. 


A SINGULAR TOMB. 


There is said to be a tree in the island of Mada- 
gascar that eats people up, and this is the way it 
does it: The trunk is very thick and scaly, looking 
something like a very high pine-apple. At the top 
there are leaves six feet long, which hang down al- 
most to the ground. Above the leaves are long 
white tendrils which wave about in the air. They 
surround a white plate, or dish, slightly hollowed 
out and filled with a thick, sweet fluid, somewhat 
resembling honey. 

Now, when anybody wants to steai this honey, he 
climbs the tree, which he can easily do, as the scales 
serve as steps, and gets into the white plate, which 
is said to be large enough to hold several persons. 
But the tree takes good care of its honey. As soon 
as a foot touches the dish, the white fibres, which 


eee 


-| are eight feet long, begin to wave about and twist 


themselves around the intruder, till they strangle 
him; ahd then the great leaves rise slowly up into 
the air, and shut together, till the poor victim is 
not only killed, but buried, without any funeral, in 
a thick green sepulcher. 

In this way some of the wonderful sea urchins, 
medusze, ete., absorb the fish that venture within 
reach of their innocent looking tentacles, which are 
nothing more nor less than arms to clasp around 
them and draw them into their mouths.—S. 8. Ad- 
vocate. 


May, a tiny girl with blue eyes and yellow curls, 
thought she would play doctor; so she went to her 
mamma, and laid her little head against her to 
listen. Then she said, “ Mamma, I have harked to 
your spirit, and it is all night.” 


He makes the best use of riches, who has the 
smallest shaye of personal wants.— Seneca. 


In every rank, or great or small, 
‘Tis industry supports us all. 


—(ray. 
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UN LTY. 


The attains” Table. 


WHAT W ‘AS HIS CREED? — | 


‘Religion relates to life and the life of religion is to do good,.”’— 


Swedenborg. | 


| 
His charity was like the snow,— | 
Soft, white, and silent in its fall, | 
Not like the noisy winds that blow 
From shivering trees the leaves—-a pall 
For flower and weed 
Drooping below. 
“ What was his creed? ”’ 


The poor may know. 


= 7 ee 


He had great faith in loaves of bread 
For hungry people, young and old, 
Hope he inspired, kind words he said 
To those he sheltered from the cold, 
For we should feed, 
As well as pray. 
* What was his creed?” 


I cannot say. 


In words he did not put his trust, 
His faith in words he never writ; 
He loved to share his cup and crust | 
With all mankind who needed it. | 
In time of need 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A friend was he. 
‘What was his creed? ”’ 
He told not me. 


He put his trust in Heaven, and he 
Worked well with hand and well with head, | 
And what he gave in charity | 
Sweetened his sleep and daily bread. 
Let us take heed, 
For life is brief. 
* What was his creed? 
What his belief?” 


—Cambridge Tribune. 


—— —_—_—_—— _ —-_ — _ 


SHAKSPERE IN Fauxtt.—It is related of the msuch-loved 
Queen Margarita of Italy that when, in the course of her 
Shaksperian studies, she came to the most familiar, * A man 
who hath no music in his soul is fit for treason, stratagems,” 
and all the rest, she threw down the book. She would have 
no more Shakspere. “Is there not the King, Victor Em- 
manuel, my uncle, whom all the world calls ‘Il Re Galan- 
tuomo,’ who cannot, for the life of him, distinguish between 
one tune and another? And no member of our family, 
the House of Savoy, has from time immemorial shown the 
slightest taste for music,—are we not honest people?” The 
Queen herself, it should be said, though she does not wish 
to be reckoned except with her race, has highly cultivated 
musical taste and a discriminating ear also.—Exchange. 


AN ORIGINAL APPLICATION Of Psalm lxxxi. 10., “Open thy 
mouth wide and I will fill it,” has just been made by a lay 
preacher residing in our town. By previous arrangement 
he went on a given Sunday recently to preach in a chapel 
built a few years ago. A fine building it is, situated on the 
green in a large village several miles from here. The ser- 
vice commenced with singing and prayer, followed by read- 
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the congregation sat down, waiting for the preacher to an- 
nounce his text and commence his sermon. At the end of 
five minutes, the congregation in the meantime thinking 
the good man was unwell, he stood up and said:—* Dear 
Friends,—We are told somewhere in Scripture, “Open thy 


mouth and I will fill it’ I have sat here during the past 


five minutes or more with my mouth wide open, waiting 
for the Lord to fill it; but he has not done it, so I expect 
the Lord has nothing for me to say to you to-day. If He 
has He has not given it tome. We will therefore sing our 
last hymn.” After which he offered prayer, pronounced 
the benediction and dismissed the people to their homes.— 
The Christian Life. 

“Her Rewarp.’—The papers state that, since 1872; 
Washington Roebling, chief of the engineering staff of the 
East River Bridge Company, has been confined to his room 
from nervous prostration, and that his wife, when he was 
first attacked, began to study engineering, and “succeeded 
so well that in ashort time she was able virtually to assume 
the duties of chief engineer. ‘Such an achievement is 
something remarkable; and, to illustrate her proficiency in 
engineering, one instance will suffice: When bids for the 


steel and iron work for the structure were advertised for 
three or four years ago, it was found that entirely new 


shapes would be required, such as no mill was then making. 
This necessitated new patterns, and representatives of the 
mills desiring to bid went to New York to consult with Mr. 
Roebling. Their surprise was great when Mrs. Roebling 
sat down with them, and by her knowledge of engineering 


helped them out with their patterns, and cleared away dif- 
ficulties that had for weeks been puzzling their brains.” 


Her reward so far has been the distinction of driving the 
first carriage over the bridge.— The I ndes 
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The subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 
tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals. 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after the 
money is received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 
quested. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their 
subscriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without 
waiting for a bill. 

All communications relative to ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed 
to Lord & Shomas, McCormick's Block, Chicago. 
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MARRIED, June 25, by Rev. C. G. Ames, in Spring Garden 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Cuartes W. Ames, of St. 
Paul, Minn., son of the officiating minister, and Mary 
daughter of Prof. J. P. Lesley, of Philadelphia. 


RECEIPTS OF THE E WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 


Membership fees paid into the Treasury of lhe W. W. U. C., 
from April 21, to June 1, 1883. 
ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS, 41.00. 


St. PAUL. Minn.—Mrs. Chas. H. Clark, Mrs. Edward Sawyer, Mrs. 
J.C. Boyden, Mrs. Richards, Mrs. E. H. Bailey, Mrs. Macdonald, Mrs. 
Frederick L. Jackson, Mrs. A. L. Perkins, Miss E. M. Greene, Miss 8. 
B. Beals, Miss J. E. McCaine. 

GRAND HAVEN, Micu.—Mr. and Mrs. EF. G. Bell, $2.00; Henry G. 
Bigelow, Henry W. Buswell, Mrs. E. L. Cummings, Mrs. J. Plaff, Mrs. 
Geo. A. Farr, Mrs. G. W. A. Smith, Mrs. C. Wyman, Mrs. D. Gale, Mrs. 
Geo. D. Turner. : : ) 

MuUSsKEGON, Micu.—Mres. Chas. Reed. 

DetTrRoIT, Micu.—Mrs. T. B. Forbush. 

Auaona, Iowa.—Mrs. Flora Jones, Mrs. L. R. Garfield, Mrs. G. H. 
Woodworth, Mrs. L. Robinson, Rev. M. A. Safford. 

DEsMOINES, Iowa.—Mrs. M. B. Priestley. 


ing the Scriptures and another hymn, at the close of which | 


HUMBOLDT, Iowa.—Mrs. C. F. Harkness. 
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“ee Wis.—Miss Woodward, Mrs. Damon, Miss Delaplaine, Miss 2 ie —— oe pie oo ame Fi, 
Hawley. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis—Mrs. G. A. Gordon, Mr. and Mrs, Edward Illsley. 

KENOSHA, W1s.—Miss Grace T. Howe, Miss M. E. French. 

LAWRENCE, Kansas.—Mrs. O. E. Learned, Mrs. M. B. Whitman, Mrs. 
Cc. G. Howland, Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, Miss 8. A. Brown. 

TorEKA, Kansas.—Mrs. George Wood. 


THE MAJORITY OF MANKIND, 


Sr. JoserH, Mo.—Mrs. Rosegate, Mrs. Street, Mrs. Hope, Mrs. Cox, By Rev. SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 
Mrs. Rich, Mrs. Emily Colt, Mrs. W. Floyd, Sen., Mrs. Floyd, Jr., Mrs, is | | 
E. Kroll, Mr. Jas. Craig, Jr. Editor of the Christian Register. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Mrs. J. C. Learned, Mrs. C. 8. Ittner, Mrs. C. P. 
Damon, Mrs. C. V. Mersereau, Mrs. James A. Bartlett, Mrs. Annie M. 
Cargo, Mrs. L. L. Culver, Mrs. 8. E. Foote, Mrs. Jas. Garland, Mrs. 
Hunt, Mrs. John B. Henderson, Mrs, Hugh McKittrick, Mrs. Chester 
Krum, Mrs. Knower, Mrs. Jas. Louderman, Mrs. Isaac Morton, Mrs. 
Louis McCall, Mrs. Ellen Richards, Mrs. John Snyder, Mrs. B. Seamen, 


This book, suggested by the recent discussion in the 
columns of the Christian Register, between its editor and 
Rev. J. L. Withrow, D. D., of the Park Street Church, Bos- 
ton, is intended to be a more complete treatment of various 
Mrs. C. 8. Udell, Mrs. A. Ittner, Mrs, E. A. Freeborn, Miss Carrie aspects of this important question which is now engaging 
Bryant, Miss Fannie Crouch, Miss Emily Foote, Miss Jennie Glover, | the attention of the religious public. The following are 
Miss Sarah Glasgow, Miss Susan Glasgow, Miss Annie Wall, Miss Ada | the topics treated :— 

Johnson, Miss 8. H. Noyes, Miss Henrietta Sawyer. 

Quincy, Itu.—Mrs. D. E. Lynds, Mrs. Robert Montgomery, Miss 
Cora Bennison, Miss Kate Wells. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILtu.—Mrs. C. E. Switzer, Mrs. Lucretia Effinger. 

PRINCETON, ILL,—Mrs. J. H. Bryant, Mrs. E. Baldwin. Ill 

Auton, ILtu.—Mrs. A. D. Sparks. 


I. The Damnation of the Majority taught by Evangeli- 
cal Writers as a Scripture Doctrine. 

Il. The Danmation of the Majority taught by Evangeli- 
cal Creeds. 


. This Doctrine still taught by Evangelical Denomina- 
tions. 


Bupa, ILt.—Mrs, C. C. Warren, Mrs. E. P. Evans. IV. Admissions and Criticisms by Evangelical Writers. 
WINNETKA, ILut.—Mrs. J. L. Wilson. V. Attempted Mitigations. 
GENEVA, ILL.—Mrs. B. 8. Long, Mrs. W. D. Turner, Miss 8.58. Carr.) YJ, Unmitigated Features. 
ENGLEWOOD, ILL.—Mrs. Dr. V. E. Leddon. VIL. The Solution. 
MouMOUTH, T1d..— Mrs. ¢. B. Webster. 12mo. 160 pages. Price, neatly bound in cloth, 50 cts. 
Cuicaao, Itt. — Mrs. T. F. Withrow, Mrs. Agnes Grout, Mrs. J. M. 
Loveday, Mr. James Van Inwagen, Mrs. J. Vila Blake, Mrs. Henry K. Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price, by 
Elkins, Mrs. G. A. Follansbee, Mrs. Horace Badger, Mrs. M. A. Satter- * 
lee, Mrs. David N. Utter, Mrs. Henry Sayres, Mrs. Chas. A. Church, THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 
Mrs. F. C. Loomis, Mrs. N. R. Stone, Mrs. J. M. Marean, Mrs. C. A. 
Chapman, Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, Mrs. E. H. Danforth, Mrs. Turner, 135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Mrs. E. M. Blackman, Mrs. C. C. Cheney, Mrs. M. J. Cheney, Mrs. D. 
Washburn, Mrs. Geo. Nichols, Mrs. Geo. D. Broomell, Mrs. G. A. 
Leland, Mrs. Gilbert Pryor, Mrs. 8. H. Price, Mrs. F. 8. Heywood, Mrs: K > (| t 7 ,. S h 
B.D. Slocum, Mrs. H. T. Thompson, Mrs. Henry Fry, Mrs. W. C. Dow, In ergar en lal Nn | ne C 00 ‘ 
Mrs. W. E. Furness, Mrs. J. A. Roche, Mrs. W. G. Wood, Mrs. John 

Adams, Mrs. 8. E. Blake, Mrs. Smith Tinkham, Mrs. James Rowe, Mrs. TILE 

C. G. Thomas, Mrs. E. A. West, Mrs. S. Conger, Mrs. John Fry, Mre. . . : . 
George Batchelor, Mis®~-E. M. Rowe, Miss M. L. Loveday, Miss Ella A. Bau Claire Kindergarten Association 


Badger, Miss Mary Pryor, Miss Maggie Vaupel, Miss Rebecca Rice, 


% has opened in connection with its Kindergarten, a Training Class for 
Miss E. D. Cabot, Miss F. L. Roberts. instruction in the Principles and Methods of Freebel, with practical ap- 
Oak PARK, ILL.—Mrs. George Clapp. plications of the work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, 
RIVERSIDE, ILL.—Mrs. A. Ives Richardson. under the direction of Miss JONEs, a graduate of the St. Louis Kinder- 
Hype Park, ILu.—Mrs. Ellen T. Leonard. garten Trateng Pees. Fer pete ayy 
SinG Sine, N. Y.—Mrs. Edward Everett. Miss JENNY LLOYD JONES, Supervisor, 
CINCINNATI, O.—Miss M. W. Butterworth, Miss Fannie Field. Or to D. P. Stmons, Prest. of Kindergarten Ass’n, 
CLEVELAND, O.—Mrs. H. 8. Stevens. Eau Claire, Wis. 
La PortE, InD.—Mrs. M. A. Dakin. REFERENCES: 
LIFE MEMBERSHIPS, $10.00. . ‘| Miss Susan Biow, Bt. Louis, 
W. H. CHANDLER, Sec’y Regents State N al Schools, 
Mrs. Julia M. Hunting, Des Moines, Iowa; Mrs. Wm. H. Metcalf, : ee Prairie. Wis. 
Mrs. G. D. Norris, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. Israel Hall, Ann Arbor, 


W. D. PARKER, Pres. State Normal Schools, River Falls, Wis 
Mich.; Major C. Davis, Muskegon, Mich.; Mrs. F. C. Wilson, Rey. 


Rev. JOHN SNYDER, St. Louis, Mo. 
\ Jenk. Ll. Jones, Chicago, Tll.; Mrs. Hattie E. Root, Alton, Ill.; Mrs. Rev. KERR C. ANDERSON, Oshkosh, Wie. 
\ George Chambers, Mrs. E. R. Spear, Riverside, Ill.; Miss Sarah Ellis, H. M. Simmons, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JENK. LLOYD JONES, Chicago, 111. 
ADDITIONAL MONEY RECEIVED FROM LADIES’ AID SOCIETIES. 


) Ladies’ Com. of Madison Society, Wis., $6.00; Ladies’, Liberal Club, | 
Lawrence, Kansas, $5.00; Ladies of Rev. G. E. Gordon’s church, Milwau- | 


me 
kee, $5.00; from Mrs. Edwin Blackman, for the church at North Platte, ROCKY MOUNTAIN CURIOSITIES. 


Nebr 0.00, Mrs. JoHn C. HILTON, Treas. W. W. U. C. 


TRE MEADVILLE TREOLOGIGAL SCHOOL 


Begins its next Academic Year September 24. The 
-mIaain purpose of the institution is to prepare young’ sete ar: | 
men for the Unitarian Ministry. There isno charge Cabinets for Schools and Scientific Societies a Specialty 
for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nec- 
essary expenses are very moderate. For full par- 


Address 
i ls aera | R. H. RANDOLPH, 


Rey. A. A. Livermore, President; Meadville, Penn. | Breckenridge, Summit Oo., Golerade. 


} 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS sent to any 
address for $1.00. 
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UNITY. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF GEORGE H. ELLIS. 


Jesus, His Opinions and Character. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, $1.50. 


Origin and Destiny and other Sermons, 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


12 mo., cloth, $1.00 


The Modern Sphinx. 


BY M. J. SAVAGE. 
12 mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price by 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


The Little Ones in Sunday-Sehoo 


A Paper read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, Chicago, 
May 12, 1883. 


UNITY LEAFLET NO. VII. 


BY 


Mrs. A. L. Parker. 


$2.50 per Hundred. Single copies 5 cents. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


—) THE (—- 


Chicago & North-Western 


way is the 
OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 
UNITED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE: 


CHICAGO 


And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
tral, Eastern and Northwestern Jowa, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michi , Minne- 
sota, Dakota, Manitoba, ntral and 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, Washington Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, na, Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia ew 
Zealand, and ali principal points in the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 
With its own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern | 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI-| 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO-| 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as creet as 
comfort and safety will permit; they 
make close con de 


railroads of the West and 


——o 


Northwest, and offer to those that use| | 
m ; 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY. 


At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. | 


It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on) 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its | 
princs al routes, and NORTH-WESTERN | 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS | 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS | 


through day express 
If you 
modations you will pay 


our Tic 
oy ae route AND WI 
HER. 


k 
AKE NONE 


For rates for single or round trip | 


tickets and for full ormation in re- 

gare to all parts of the West, North and 
orthwest, write to General Passenger 

Agent, at Chicago, Il. 

by th upon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 


n 
this Line. 
SREBE RS 4 MART ILOREE, 
.ou ce- 8. an en. . 
W. H. STENNETT 


Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


HENEY L. REXFORD. 


trains. 
wish the Best Traveling SOCOM: | 
e 


DAVID K. PRENTICE. 


Rextord & Prentice, 


NAV YS EES, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 


CHICACO. 


Collections made in all parts United States and 
Canada. Reference, National Bank of Llin- 
ois, Chicago. 


“Unity Mission, 


i 


A new series of tracts to answer the question, 


What is Unitarianism? and to illus- 
trate the Liberal Faith, Worship 
and Life. 


Edited by members of the 


Unity Publishing Committee. 
—To be ordered from— 


UNITY OFFICE, 
135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 


. § Single copy, 5 cents, / ) 
Price,) By tens, 3 cents each. Including postage 


—iINow Feeady :-— 
No. 1. “* NATURAL RELIGION,” By J. Vila Blake. 
No.2. ** THE RELIGION of Jesus,’’ By H. M. Simmons 


In Preparation and Ready Boon. 


No.3. UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH 
COVENANTS, ETC. 


No. 4. “*“Smatu We Pray?” 


No. 5. “THe PowrrR OF THE Bap,” (the Western 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake. ) 


No. 6. ** UNITARIANISM,—ITs HISTORY AND ITS PRIN- 


CIPLES,”’ by J. C. Learned. 


Others to Follow— 


— 


“BURLINGTON ROUTE” 


(Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad.) 


a Gann: 


WYOMING 


- - 
te dunia 
pate 


\ Gelmar Wn MADER, 


) WE 
' bi, 
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~ as 


| Va 


4 
Y 


ae 


iy, 


, r * ‘ ; 
. — ' ' pe’ 
\ Weyeon ‘ oe ‘= 


COINC EAST AND WEST. 


(seats free), Smo 


ous C. B. & Q. 
from Chicago & Kansas Ci 
Bluffs, & Des M 
seph, Atchison & souene. 
tween Chi , Linco 
between 


All connections made in Union 


& Denver. 


known as the great THROUGH CAR f 


nt Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 
Cars, with Re- 
n eeping Cars and 
Dining Cars run daily to and 
‘ity, Chicago & Council 


0 , St. Jo- 
a St hy throagh line be- 
h cars 


polis & Council Bluffs via Peoria. 
It is} Col 


COING NORTH AND SOUTH. 


oO . 
It is universally admitted to be the 


Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of Travel. 


: T. J. POTTER, 3d Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Chicago. 


